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Changing Patterns in a Border State 


By Priscilla Robertson 


AST year, the Northern Kentucky 

Education Association (consist- 
ing of teachers from the area near 
Covington) arranged a day-long con- 
ference on moral and spiritual values 
in education. Kentucky’s Department 
of Education has been the first to set 
up a separate Commission on Moral 
and Spiritual Values, in order to meet 
the need for such values while pre- 
serving the separation of church and 
state. 

When the Negro teachers of North- 
ern Kentucky heard of the confer- 
ence, they wanted to take part and 
gain some of the benefits. Accord- 
ingly, they mailed in their dues to the 
association, with a request that they 
be allowed to attend. The white lead- 
ers of the meeting said to each other 
that the only way to implement the 
moral and spiritual values they were 
trying to discuss would be to welcome 
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the Negro members. They did so, and 
the Negro teachers attended both ses- 
sions of the conference and the recep- 
tion afterwards. 

This is only one of many incidents 
that show how the pattern of racial 
segregation is breaking down in Ken- 
tucky. Perhaps the most far-reaching 
step that has been taken in the last 
two years is the admission of Negro 
students to five previously white col- 
leges. In each case, student bodies 
have taken the attitude that nothing 
extraordinary is happening. They 
have treated the situation as perfectly 
normal. The Dean of Women at the 
University of Louisville (much the 
largest of the undergraduate bodies 
involved) says that she has been 
pleased to notice that there has been 
very little of a “let’s put Mary on be- 
cause she’s a Negro” attitude, and 
much more of a “Mary would do that 
job well, let’s put her on” response. 

The completeness of their accept- 
ance has been something of a surprise 
to the students who transferred from 
Louisville Municipal College for Ne- 








groes, which closed a year ago, to the 
main campus of the University. Ap- 
parently they, like many others, had 
been prepared to believe the myth 
that the white students would object. 

At first there was talk of reserving 
special tables for colored students in 
the cafeteria, but these were never 
used because they did not suit the 
wishes or convenience of either race. 
In general, all students participate in 
everything on campus — not only fa- 
cilities such as dining room and li- 
brary, but all the recreational clubs, 
the glee club, the home economics 
club and all college functions, includ- 
ing University sponsored dances, 
which are held only in ballrooms that 
will welcome all members. (There has 
been no interracial dancing, except 
square dancing.). Negro students 
brought their own fraternities and so- 
rorities with them. This spring one 
Negro has gone out for football prac- 
tice, which should do a lot to make 
the other colored students feel that 
the athletic teams belong to them as 
well as to the whites. 


NEGRO FACULTY MEMBER 


With some hesitation, the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Louis- 
ville decided to employ one of the pro- 
fessors from Municipal College to 
serve as “adviser” to Negro students 
on the new campus and to teach a 
single course on the graduate level. 
Dr. Charles Parrish, distinguished so- 
ciologist, was the fortunate choice for 
this position. But when he got to his 
new Office, the needs of the college life 
proved to be different from what the 
trustees had imagined. The need for 
a special adviser for colored transfers 
evaporated, and he is now teaching a 
full load in the sociology department 
with many more whites than Negroes 
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in his classes. 

In theory, although the courses Dr. 
Parrish teaches are themselves re- 
quired, any dissatisfied student could 
ask to be changed to another section. 
If this has happened at all, it has been 
infrequent and unnoticed. Actually, 
Dr. Parrish’s section of one freshman 
course, Problems of Modern Society, 
happens to be larger than the alter- 
nate section. 


TEACHING FELLOW 


Possibly an even more significant 
development occurred without any 
public attention. While the trustees 
were debating whether to install a 
Negro full professor, the physics de- 
partment liked so well the work of 
one of the students who came from 
the Louisville Municipal College to do 
graduate work, that without any fan- 
fare they made him a teaching fellow. 
Robert Maupin has been a graduate 
assistant since September 1950, han- 
dling one of three sections in labora- 
tory work for freshmen in physics. His 
department is delighted with him, and 
so far as is known no white student 
has asked to be transferred to an- 
other section. 


Since there is no longer any desig- 
nation of race on registration cards, 
it is almost impossible to tell how 
many colored students have regis- 
tered. But it is known that in the fall 
of 1951, when the undergraduate col- 
leges were integrated, 54 students out 
of a possible 123 transferred to Belk- 
nap Campus (the main arts and 
science campus) from Louisville Mu- 
nicipal College. Some of the others 
may have been discouraged by the 
higher tuition rates at Belknap Cam- 
pus; a few went to Catholic colleges; 
and some who did not wish to face 


white competition may have gone to 
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the Kentucky State College at Frank- 
fort. However, 17 students who had 
been at Frankfort last year have 
transferred to Louisville this year. 

Besides the University of Louis- 
ville, Berea and three Catholic col- 
leges are now taking Negro students. 
The University of Kentucky at Lex- 
ington admits them to graduate 
school, but the state-supported teach- 
ers’ colleges have not yet accepted 
them, partly because these institu- 
tions lie in less progressive areas of 
the state. Nor are Negroes admitted 
by Presbyterian Centre College of 
Kentucky or Baptist Georgetown Col- 
lege. However, Negro students are 
welcome at both Protestant semi- 
naries in Louisville. At the South- 
ern Baptist Seminary a Nigerian stu- 
dent is living in the dormitory. Before 
the law was changed to permit inte- 
gration, ninety-six per cent of the stu- 
dent body of that institution voted in 
favor of admitting colored students 
both to classrooms and dormitories. 
Now they are living up to their prin- 
ciples. 


REPRESENTATION 


Dr. R. B. Atwood, president of the 
Kentucky State College at Frankfort, 
now sits with his fellow presidents on 
the Council of Public Higher Educa- 
tion. Until 1952 he was debarred by 
reason of the fact that his college was 
run directly by the board of education 
and had no regents of its own. This 
year the college was given its own 
board and full equality on the Council 
with its sister colleges. Negroes also 
are members of the State Board of 
Education and the State Textbook 
Commission. 

As for the other professions, mem- 
bers of the state Negro Medical Asso- 
ciation can now become members of 
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the Kentucky Medical Association. 
Their previous difficulty grew out of 
the refusal of various county medical 
societies to accept them. This prob- 
lem was met by the creation of a Ne- 
gro branch on a statewide level — not 
an entirely satisfactory solution, but a 
step forward. Lawyers seem less will- 
ing to accept colored members, for the 
stated reason that they fear social in- 
termingling at Bar Association par- 
ties. In Louisville the Council of 
Churches is integrated. There have 
been occasional examples of exchange 
of pulpits between Negro and white 
ministers and a good many examples 
of interracial activity among young 
people’s groups. 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


One of the triumphs of recent years 
has been the admission of Negro girls 
as students in nursing at the Louis- 
ville General Hospital, where they are 
assigned, as are white students, to pa- 
tients of either race. In 1948 for the 
first time Negro patients were accom- 
modated by one of the city’s private 
hospitals — St. Joseph’s, a Catholic in- 
stitution. Before this, colored patients 
had only Louisville General or their 
own little Red Cross Hospital — 
which, however, has been vastly im- 
proved in recent years. 

Out in the state, the possibility of 
Negroes finding hospital beds has in- 
creased, since the use of federal funds 
for hospital construction makes it 
mandatory that patients of all races 
be accepted. Also, a state licensing 
provision prohibits all hospitals from 
refusing any emergency case. 

Louisville’s main public library has 
been open to and widely used by both 
races since 1948. This April all the 
suburban branches were also opened 
to Negroes. The city parks, however, 
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with the exception of one small park 
for Negroes only, have been closed to 
them since 1927, though last fall the 
courts said that Negroes must be al- 
lowed to play on city golf courses un- 
less and until equally attractive 
courses were provided for them. 


Louisville is the first Southern city 
to give some training in race relations 
to all its rookie policemen, and it em- 
ploys 34 Negroes on its force, more 
than any other Southern city except 
Miami. At the Southern Police Insti- 
tute, on the campus of the University 
of Louisville, police officers from all 
over the South receive training in 
how to handle minority group dis- 
putes as part of their comprehensive 
course in police science. 


NEXT STEPS 


If segregation as a policy is indeed 
“curling up at its edges” in Kentucky, 
and especially in Louisville, what will 


be the next steps? What remains to 
be done? 


In the 1952 legislature, the Catholic 
School Board urged the repeal of what 
is left of the Day Law. Though the 
Board’s hopes were not realized, it in- 
tends to call for repeal again in 1954, 
unless the courts declare the whole 
business of segregation unconstitu- 
tional before then. The Day Law is the 
statute which, until two years ago, 
completely forbade education of the 
two races in the same classroom at the 
same time. When it was amended, the 
change applied only to higher educa- 
tion; it is still a severely punished 
crime for members of the two races to 
share a common classroom in grade or 
high schools. At such time as the law 
is repealed, the Catholics are prepared 
to start integrating all their parochial 
schools. In some country districts, 
they feel they could go ahead imme- 
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diately. In a few city schools, they 
believe it would take a few months to 
educate and prepare the parents. The 
children evidently favor the change 
immediately, but not all the parents 
are so liberal. 

The repeal of the Day Law would 
make no difference in Kentucky’s 
public schools, where separate but 
equal use of school funds is required 
by the state constitution. Though a 
constitutional amendment is hard to 
put through, financial pressure may 
bring a quicker change than might be 
expected, even if the courts do not 
rule that segregation is in itself dis- 
crimination. Between fifty and sixty 
counties in the state have no high 
schools for Negroes, but have been 
sending them to Lincoln Institute as 
boarding students. Judging by recent 
court decisions, it seems likely that a 
suit challenging this arrangement 
would be successful. A bill that might 
have eased the counties’ dilemma, by 
permitting several counties to join in 
establishing a single common Negro 
high school, was defeated in the recent 
legislature. Lack of money and the 
expense of dual education will weigh 
increasingly hard on the budgets of 
these counties. 


OFF-CAMPUS CUSTOM 


There are other ways in which the 
present situation is anomalous. For 
instance, when University policy 
clashes with off-campus custom, what 
then? 

Many banquets and parties have 
been given by university fraternities 
at big hotels down town which do not 
accept Negro guests. This policy has 
had to be amended already for Com- 
munity Chest luncheons, and now per- 
haps will evoke new pressures from 
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On the Southern Scene 


SEPARATE BUT... 


HEREVER racial segregation prevails, 

public officials must expend vast 
quantities of time and energy (and now, it 
appears, money) trying to adjust govern- 
ment services to skin color. In a compli- 
cated society, that isn’t easy. Sometimes, 
in fact, the attempt becomes downright 
absurd. 


Take the case of Anderson County, Ten- 
nessee. The Negro population of that 
county is small. School officials are re- 
sponsible for the education of only about 
130 Negro children. Of these, slightly over 
20 are of high school age. The county 
maintains a public high school in Clinton, 
but, being Negroes, these 20 youngsters 
may not attend it. Solution: the Negro 
pupils are transported by bus 40 miles a 
day so that they may attend a Knoxville 
high school devoted exclusively to the edu- 
cation of Negroes. 


Not long ago, the parents of these chil- 
dren brought suit in Federal Court against 


the county school officials. They charged 
that the high school arrangement worked 
undue hardship on them, solely because of 
race. They petitioned the court to order 
their children admitted to Clinton High 
School. 


The school authorities offered an un- 
usual defense. Primarily, of course, there 
was the fact that the Tennessee Constitu- 
tion requires separate educational institu- 
tions for the two races. Further, the su- 
perintendent of schools testified that the 
county spends more for the education of 
each Negro student than for each white 
student — $325 per year as against $120 per 
year. He added that the Negro students 
receive a higher quality of education than 
the white students. The Negro high school 
in Knoxville, he declared, offers courses 
“which we can never give in the foresee- 
able future.” 

This is segregation at its most quixotic. 
Everybody is inconvenienced; nobody is 
satisfied. The county must spend hundreds 
of dollars yearly, which it can ill afford, 
to transport the Negro students hundreds 
of miles, from which they derive nothing 
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but discomfort. 

The principal of Clinton High School 
recognized the pointlessness of all this in 
his testimony at the court hearings. It was 
he who had refused the Negro students 
admittance to Clinton, because of the seg- 
regation provisions of the state Constitu- 
tion. Had it not been for the constitutional 
ban, he remarked, he would have admitted 
the Negroes “without hesitation.” 

There are dozens of Anderson Counties 
in the South. With barely the means to 
provide facilities for their white citizens, 
they can scarcely undertake duplicate fa- 
cilities for their sparse Negro populations. 
Nor, in the light of recent court decisions, 
can they continue to slight the needs of 
their Negro residents, however few. 

Should the U. S. Supreme Court decide 
that segregated education is unconstitu- 
tional, this dilemma will automatically be 
resolved. If the court does not, the states 
would be well advised to let the Anderson 
Counties decide for themselves. 


* * * 


UP TO THE SUPREME COURT 


An impressive collection of cases involv- 
ing the constitutionality of segregation is 
awaiting action by our highest court. In 
two cases, three-judge Federal tribunals 
have held that racial separation in the 
public schools is not in itself discrimina- 
tory and is a purely state matter, but that 
educational opportunity must be equally 
provided. In another case, the lower 
court has agreed with the plaintiffs that 
segregation in itself deprives Negro chil- 
dren of equal educational opportunity. 
But, in the absence of a clear ruling by 
the Supreme Court, the lower court de- 
clined to order segregation ended. Still 
another court has ruled that Negro chil- 
dren should be admitted to white schools, 
on grounds that the facilities provided for 
Negroes are hopelessly inferior. 

Here is a brief summary of the four 
cases, all of which either have been or 
will be appealed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court: 


Clarendon County, S. C. Last June, a 








special Federal court ruled two-to-one that 
segregation is constitutional, but ordered 
speedy equalization of the dual system. 
School authorities were ordered to show 
at the end of six months what progress 
they had made. The case was immediately 
appealed to the Supreme Court, but that 
tribunal sent it back to the lower court 
for further action. After a second hearing, 
the lower court announced on March 13 
that school officials are making satisfac- 
tory progress toward equalization; the 
court saw no reason to reverse its initial 
decision that segregation is constitutional. 
The Supreme Court will now once more be 
asked to overrule the lower court’s de- 
cision. 

Prince Edward County, Va. This is sub- 
stantially a repetition of the Clarendon 
County case. If anything, the Federal 
judges in Virginia were more emphatic in 
upholding the right of the state to segre- 
gate its public school pupils. Not only did 
the court reject the plaintiffs argument 
that school segregation is “social despo- 
tism”; it declared that the dual system has 
“begotten greater opportunities for the 
Negro.” This contention was based on the 
fact that Virginia employs a large number 
of Negro teachers who (presumably) 
would not be used in an integrated system. 
The court did find, however, that the Ne- 
gro facilities were physically inferior, and 
it ordered county authorities to proceed 
“with all reasonable diligence and dis- 
patch” to equalize facilities. 


Topeka, Kansas. In this border city, 
school segregation is considered necessary 
only through the sixth grade. A group of 
Negro parents last year challenged this ar- 
rangement in Federal court. (The central 
point was not disparity between facilities, 
but the inconvenience suffered by Negro 
pupils, who must travel some distance to 
reach the schools designated for them.) 
The court found little material difference 
between the white and Negro schools, but 
held that “the policy of separating the 
races is usually interpreted as denoting the 
inferiority of the Negro group.” The court 
further declared: “A sense of inferiority 
affects the motivation of a child to learn. 
Segregation with the sanction of law, 
therefore, has a tendency to retard the 
education and mental development of Ne- 
gro children, and to deprive them of some 





of the benefits they would receive in a 
racially integrated school system.” 

Nevertheless, in the absence of a guiding 
decision by the Supreme Court, the lower 
court did not feel empowered to declare 
segregation unconstitutional. The case was 
appealed to the Supreme Court in De- 
cember. 

Wilmington, Delaware. On April 1, the 
Court of Chancery enjoined school au- 
thorities from denying Negro children ad- 
mission to two all-white schools — one an 
elementary, the other a high school. The 
decision was rendered by Chancellor Col- 
lins J. Seitz, who personally visited the 
schools in question. “The cold, hard fact,” 
he found, “is that the state in this situa- 
tion discriminates against Negro children.” 
He had been asked by the Negro plaintiffs 
to rule on the constitutionality of segrega- 
tion itself, but he based his opinion solely 
on existing inequalities. 

Chancellor Seitz declared in his opinion 
“State-imposed segregation in education 
itself results in the Negro children, as a 
class, receiving educational opportunities 
which are substantially inferior to those 
available to white children similarly situ- 
ated. ... [Segregation] creates a mental 
health problem in many Negro children 
with a resulting impediment to their edu- 
cational progress.” But, pointing to the 
lack of precedents in similar cases, he 
added, “I, therefore, conclude that while 
state-imposed segregation in lower educa- 
tion provides Negroes with inferior edu- 
cational opportunities, such inferiority has 
not yet been recognized by the United 
States Supreme Court as violating the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” 

Nevertheless, the fact that Chancellor 
Seitz opened the way for Negro children 
to attend all-white schools makes this case 
exceptional. Attorneys for the defense in- 
dicated that they would appeal the de- 
cision to the Supreme Court, thus provid- 
ing yet another opportunity for the highest 
court of the land to issue a definitive 
opinion. 

a x x 


HOW MUCH TIME? 

While the Supreme Court defers action, 
the Southern States are making a begin- 
ning on unprecedented school-building 
programs. 

Among the most widely advertised 
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“equalization” efforts are those in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi. In the 
course of the Clarendon County litigation, 
South Carolina’s Governor James F. 
Byrnes set up a state Education Finance 
Commission. A general sales tax was lev- 
ied to make possible allocations of $75,- 


000,000 for new buildings. (Needless to 
say, embattled Clarendon County was giv- 
en top priority.) A $7,500,000 bond issue 
was also passed to provide for a state-wide 
system of school transportation. 

The Georgia Legislature, in its 1952 ses- 
sion, approved a $120,000,000 building pro- 
gram, to be carried out over the next 
twenty years. The effort got off to an in- 
auspicious start, however, since education- 
al and political leaders are bitterly divided 
over the method of distribution to the 
counties. 


Governor White of Mississippi has initi- 
ated action which he asserts will equalize 
white and Negro schools in ten years. The 
only tangible result so far is an increase of 
$10,000,000 in the two-year appropriation 
for public schools. This amount falls 
$18,000,000 short of the minimum pre- 
scribed by a bi-racial citizen’s committee 
for a beginning on teacher salaries and 
transportation alone. According to the 
Governor, more impressive efforts will 
start as soon as a committee of legislators 
has completed a study of the equalization 
problem. 

These state developments — fairly typi- 
cal for the South as a whole — are not as 
clear-cut as they seem. “Equalization” is 
used rather loosely to include improve- 
ment in white as well as Negro schools. In 
most cases there is no absolute assurance 
that new funds will be used for their an- 
nounced purpose. The temptation will be 
great for local officials to divert large 
sums to white school systems, make piece- 
meal improvements in Negro systems — 
and then call the net result “equalization.” 
The courts have already been treated to a 
number of rationalizations of this sort, 
which compare Negro schools to them- 
selves instead of to white schools. 

But even assuming the best, equaliza- 
tion is a long way off. State authorities 
predict periods varying from five to 
twenty years. Thus the legal question be- 
comes one of time. How long can a court 
of equity condone inequality — that is, vio- 
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lation of the 14th Amendment — albeit 
gradually diminishing? If the Supreme 
Court upholds the Clarendon County de- 
cision, it will have to formulate a new and 
startling doctrine on that point. 

® * > 


FOR EQUAL JOB OPPORTUNITY 

The President’s recent appointment of a 
Committee on Government Contract Com- 
pliance (CGCC) evoked a storm of pro- 
test from some politicians, but thoughtful 
persons — North and South — saw it as a 
moderate and welcome step. 

The function of the CGCC is to look 
into cases of employment discrimination 
based on race, creed, or national origin, in 
companies operating under government 
contracts. This policy is not a new one. 
For ten years now, under an executive 
order issued by President Roosevelt, every 
contract and subcontract effected by the 
Federal Government has contained a 
clause forbidding biased employment prac- 
tices. That is only proper. A government 
which represents all the people of the na- 
tion cannot justifiably allow its business 
to be done by private firms which deny 
some Americans the right to employment 
on merit. 

The establishment of the new committee 
neither adds anything to nor subtracts 
anything from this long-standing policy. 
It simply provides a means of insuring 
compliance. The only wonder is that such 
a step was not taken long ago. No one 
questions the fact that there have been 
violations of the non-discrimination order, 
and no regulation can be expected to en- 
force itself without any uniform method 
of inspection and follow-up. 

The CGCC’s powers are two-fold: to ex- 
amine current practices under government 
contracts, and to recommend changes and 
improvements to the contracting Federal 
agencies, the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, and the President. The CGCC itself 
has no enforcement powers; it can only 
present its findings and recommendations 
te the appropriate agencies and to the pub- 
lic. The agencies concerned can, of course, 
withdraw contracts from companies which 
violate the non-discrimination clause —a 
power which they have always had, and 
which any contracting party has. 

This does not constitute “a back-door 
FEPC,” as some critics have claimed. The 
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FEPC question is left —as it has been for 
some years now—in the Congressional 
sphere, where the filibuster is supreme. 

The membership of the CGCC consists 
of representatives of five Federal agencies 
which do the bulk of government purchas- 
ing, plus six public members appointed by 
the President. The latter, named by the 
President in January, are: 

Dwight R. G. Palmer, chairman of the 
board of the General Cable Corporation. 

James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO. 

Dowdal H. Davis, general manager of 
the Kansas City Call, a Negro newspaper. 

Irving M. Engel, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Jewish 
Committee. 

Oliver W. Hill, attorney of Richmond, 
Va., who was the first Negro to serve in 
recent years on the Richmond city council. 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor. 





Changing Patterns 
(Continued from page 4) 
the students. 

Significantly, contacts made at the 
newly integrated colleges have al- 
ready enabled several Negro students 
to secure jobs which before would al- 
most certainly have been closed to 
them. Kentucky Negroes themselves 
feel that their greatest need is equal 
opportunity in employment — chances 
for apprentice training, for upgrad- 
ing, and of course for the opening up 
of certain positions which have never 
been filled by Negroes in this state. 

In this, as in the freer use of public 
accommodations, administrative offi- 
cials are bound to find out sooner or 
later that a policy of partial segrega- 
tion is extremely difficult to maintain. 
Perhaps they will also take courage 
from the fact that the changeover so 
far has been much easier than people 
predicted. 


Summer Institutes Announced 


Every summer a number of institutes on 
the various phases of inter-group relations 
are offered. Of those to be held this sum- 
mer in or near the South, the following 
have been announced: 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., June 
30-July 12. The 9th Annual Institute of 
Race Relations, under the auspices of the 
Race Relations Department, American Mis- 
sionary Association. Lectures, panel dis- 
cussions, and clinics will combine prac- 
tical aspects of race relations with social 
science findings. Room, board, and tuition, 
$80. Three semester hours of graduate or 
undergraduate credit. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fia., 
June 18-July 30. Workshop in Intergroup 
Education, under the direction of M. A. F. 
Ritchie, chairman of the Department of 
Human Relations. Sessions will include 
lectures by nationally known authorities, 
discussion groups, field trips, audio-visual 
clinics, and special projects. Six semester 
hours of graduate or undergraduate credit. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., 
June 23-August 1. Workshop in Human 
Relations, under the direction of Trafford 
P. Maher, S. J. In addition to the general 
program of lecture, discussion, and field 
work, each participant will complete a 
practical project related to his professional 
work. Tuition (not including living ex- 
penses) is $100. Eight semester hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit. 
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